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measures and experiments in metre. The opening is ad-
mirably startling and effective; the voice that meets us
with its denunciations is that of the last survivor of the

ancient race of Celtic bards, a venerable shape who la seat-
ed on a roelc above the defile through which the forces of

Edward I. are about to march. This mysterious, being, in
Gray's own words, " with a voice more than human, re-
proaches the King with all the misery and desolation which

he had brought on his country; foretells the misfortunes
of the Norman race; and with prophetic spirit declares
that all his cruelty shall never extinguish the noble ardour
of poetic genius in this island, and that men shall never
be wanting to celebrate true virtue and valour in immortal
strains, to expose vice and infamous pleasure, and boldly
censure tyranny and oppression." The scheme of the
poem, therefore, is strictly historical, and yet is not very
far removed from that of Gray's previous written and un-
written Pindaric odes. In these three poems the dignity
of genius and its function as a ruler and benefactor of
mankind are made the chief subject of discourse, and a
mission is claimed for artists in verse than which none
was ever conceived more brilliant or more august But,
fortunately for his readers, Gray was diverted from his
purely abstract consideration of history into a concrete
observation of its most picturesque forms, and forgot to
trace the "noble ardour of poetic genius" in painting
vivid pictures of Edward IL enduring his torture in Berke-
ley Castle, and of the massacre of the Bards at the battle
of 'C&mlan* Some of the scenes which pass across the
magio mirror of the old man's imagination are unrivalled
for concision and force* That in which the court of Eliz-
abeth, surrounded by her lords and her poet% flashes upon
the inner eye, is of an inimitable felicity:mingpowei
